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ORIGIN: AL TALES. _ 
THEODORE ROLAND. 


From a series of unpublished Tales, entitled 
“© Traits of Virtue.” 


—— The story I am about to relate 
is made up of incidents, rather than of ad- 
ventures, and of course it is the more dif- 








ficult to give interest to the illustration. | 
During my residence in *****, [ became | 


deeply interested in the character of a 
mere lad, who was an apprentice to a 
wealthy mechanic in the country village 
where I lived. 1 believe this interest ori- | 
ginated it: ihe romantic expresston of his | 
countenance; but it was daily augmented | 
by personal observation, and the know- | 
ledge I accidentally gained of his most 
singular habits. His master, it seems, had 
become a resident of the village when this | 
Theodore Roland was about ten years of | 
age. From that time, far from mingling 
with the lads of the neighbourhood, he 
had sedulously avoided them, and remain- 
ed alike solitary and peculiar. His indus- 

try in his master’s service was unparallel- 
ed; and if a holiday was allowed hirn in 

common with his fellow-apprentices, he 
immediately sought for employment else- | 
where, during his allotted hours of free- | 
dom. Meanwhile he was never known to | 
expend a particle of the little savings he | 
thus acquired, and the boys in the village 
generally gave him the nickname of [/unks. 
Indeed, it was perfectly natural to suppose | 


1} 











that avarice was the real cause of these | 


habits, and yet his fellow-apprentices de- 
clared, that * when his money was not in 
danger, he was the most obliging fellow 
in existence.”” His countenance, too, was 
calculated to inspire a strong preposses- 
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‘of this unaccountable youth; yet by some 
‘impulse, equally unaccountable, ! was still | 
led on to observe him with the strictest | 
scrutiny. At times, when I saw the pen- | 
sive fixedness of his features, I would | 

mentally exclaim: Is it possible that so 
young a spirit can have been so deeply | 
‘wounded! No: the idea savoured too 
much of romance. I knew he was treated | 





'with the utmost kindness by his master; 
and again I would come to the unwelcome | 
conclusion that his singularities origina- 
ted ina gloomy temper: ament, and a heart | 
contracted by the breath of avarice. I 
was at length convinced that our young | 
Hunks was altogether undeserving of the | 
name thus gratuitously bestowed. I know 
| not whether pleasure or surprise was my | 
| predominant sensation, when [ heard a 
/maimed beggar invoking a blessing on the | 
head of this interesting ‘youth. However, 
'it removed every unfavourable impres- | 
| sion, and from that time-—“ Nay, brother, 
‘said Caroline, now you are going to be} 
‘too concise. Let me hear all the parti-| 
culars of the beggar; a woman listens with | 


‘interest to the most minute circumstances.” 
| —Well, then, he was sitting on a bank || men, who were erecting a buildin 
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‘abundant reason to be thankful.’ He then 
‘raised himself on his crutches and pro- 
‘ceeded some paces on his journey; when, 
suddenly turning, he asked: ‘ Do you 
know the youth, sir, who left me a few 
‘minutes ago?’ ‘ Very well,’ | replied.— 
'¢ Oh, then,’ he exclaimed, with that wild 
‘and peculiar energy which misfortune 
gives to the language of her victims, ‘Oh 
then, bear him my thanks; and tell him 
the recollection of his kindness will be a 
light on the darknessof my path. I will 
‘pray for him when lying on my bed of 
| straw, and God will remember him in the 
‘hour of his utmost need.” ‘1 will bear 
iP your message,’ I replied, ‘ with pleasure, 
‘and [rejoice that my yung friend has 
‘given you assistance.’ ‘Oh,’ said the men- 
dicant, ‘it isnot the alms he has given me, 
great as is my need: but, like you, sir, he 
has shewn me pity, and shielded me from 
the scoffs of his youthful companions.’ . I 
‘had insensibly approached him while he 
‘wes speaking, and without interrupting 
|his story, | motioned him to a seat again 
on the bank. He still proceeded: *« In 
| the village yonder, I passed a number of 
g. &§ 
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by the ead side when I first saw him, and | solicited a few cents to purchase a loaf of 


was at some distance from me. At the 
same moment I beheld Theodore Ro-| 
land crossing the adjoining fields and ad- 
| vancing towards him with a burried step. | 
| Bounding like a deer over the interven- 
ing fences, he reached the poor wretch, 
while | was yet some paces distant, and} 
having thrown something in his hat, dis- 
‘appeared ina moment. ‘God bless you,’ 

‘said the mendicant, ‘and may you never | 
have to ask for charity! But Theodore 
was gone ere the benediction was finish- 


sion in his favour. There was in it some- 
thing of reserve, which however seemed 
rather assumed than natural, When an 
interesting subject was discussed before 
him, he would lift his dark eye to the} 
speaker, when it would flash with all the 
brilliancy of an ardent and intelligent spi- 
rit. At other times, when accident threw | 
him into a scene of hilarity, a transient 
gaiety sometimes lighted up his features, 
and he then displayed a fund of pointed 
and original humour. Yet it was only for 
a moment: a settled shade again passed 
over his countenance, and he became si- 
lent and reserved. For some time, | was 
utterly unable to form any decided opinion 


ed, and I now addressed the miserable | 
iman with with some inquirtes respecting 
‘his situation. His story wasa “ Tale of} 
| Sorrow > and his m: ingled limbs were a 
mournful attestation of its truth. ‘They | 
‘had all been broken by a fall from the} 
| Toof of : a building, and after lingering on | 
through months of tndescribable suffering, 

he was begging his way to his native |) 
State. ‘ Ah,’s said the poor man, as he fin- | 
ished his littke narrative, and discovered | 
that he had awakened my compassien,— 

‘Ah, Sir, your pity is far more soothing to | 
my feelings than your alms. 
|/meet with those who bestow neither. 





Yet} 





| God has not firsaken me, and I have 


] sometimes || | 


bread, being faint with hunger. They 
‘flung me some pieces of silver, but ere I 
stooped to pick them up, their bitter taunts 
-awnkened my dormant pride, which J ho- 
‘ped afiliction had extinguished ; and telling 
‘them I could not accept their bounty, J 
turned from them with a swelling heart. At 
‘that moment the youth, you saw, sprang 
from a scaffold where he was at work, 
land picking up the scattered money, he 
‘forcibly pat it into my hand. ‘ Do not re- 
fase it, he said; ‘these men are not so 
‘unfeeling as they seem. For myself, lam 
only an apprentice, but perhaps I shall see 
you again, and can then add a trifle’— 
| He turned from me, and though I could 
‘not thank him, I inwardly prayed for his 
happiness as I proceeded on my weary 
‘way. Being fatigued, | sat down here to 
rest, when ] again saw him crossing the 
fields from the village. He brought me 
these pieces of silver, and was out of sight 
ere I could thank him for the unexpected 
| donation. Oh, sir, my thanks are indeed 
: powerless; but the blessing of him that is 
ready to perish will be recorded in Hea- 
‘] wrang the grateful beggar by 
Deeply af- 





| ven.’ 
e|| the hand, and we separated. 
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fected by his sufferings, I was still de- 
lighted with the active benevolence of 
Theodore. This, then, said I, is the youth- 
ful miser, whose imaginary avarice has 
so deeply stigmatized his name. How si- 
lent and secret are the votaries of genu- 
ine humanity! From this period I had an 
ardent desire for a more intimate know- 
ledge of so interesting a character, but 
my endeavours to obtain it were ineffec- 
tual. I was seven years his senior; and 
yet [ posted myself whole days at his el-' 
bow, and talked to hiin with the familiarity 
ofa brother. It wasallin vain. Icould 
elicit no symptoms of reciprocal regard, 
though he always treated me with the 
most invariable politeness. Fate at length 
assisted me. An epidemic fever raged 
in the village, and Theodore was among 
the earliest sufferers. I was one of the 
very few who escaped; and, of course, I 
was bound in gratitude for so signal a 
blessing, to devote my time, exclusively, 
to the service of the sick and dying. On 
visiting Theodore, | found him in a most 
deplorable situation. His master, with all 
his family, and a number of apprentices 
and journeymen, were lying ill in the 
same house; and scanty indeed was the at- 
tention that a hireling nurse paid ts either. 
But Theodore, who lay in a rem >te apart- 
ment, was utterly neglected. i ‘ound him 
alone, and in all the delirious agony of a 
scorching fever, calling for water, and 
dashing his vials of medicine in pieces. 1 
now stationed myself in his room and paid 
him every necessary attention. His fever, 
which was very violent, soon reached its 
crisis, and after some hours of painful sus- 
pense, I had the satisfaction of hearing 
that he was onthe recovery. He had an 
excellent constitution, and now recovered 
rapidly. His gratitude for my care was 
unbounded, and his speaking eye now fol- 
lowed me with the most flattering expres- 
sion of attachment. Medicine being no 
longer necessary, | sometimes left him to 
attend the other invalids of the village; 
and having one day been absent some 
hours, I found him, on my return, lying 
dressed and senseless on the floor. Inex- 
pressibly shocked, [ used every exertion 
to restore him, and soon succeeded. ‘ The- 
odore, said 1, what have you been doing? 
Why do I find you thus? ‘ Pardon me, my 
friénd,’ he replied; ‘I have been impru- 
dent, ‘but Ithought myself much stronger. 
I had a daty to perform—a letter to finish 
—I rose for the purpose of writing.’ ‘ Well, 
I said, you are now apprised of your weak- 
ness and must be more prudent hereafter: 
at present you must not exhaust yourself 
by speaking.” The next morning he call- 
ed me to his bedside, and observing, that 
he could now confide every thing to my 











‘friendship, he told me that he had yet an-} 
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other favour to ask, which by tranquiliz- 
ing his feelings would certainly accelerate 
his recovery. ‘1 had begun a letter to 
my father, continued he, ‘ the evening I 
was taken ill, and am now unable to finish 
it. It is a long time since I have written 
to my beloved parent, as I wished to make 
out a little sum of money which I intended 
to inclose. I kad just accomplished it, 
and cannot bear to defer the transmittal 
of it any longer. Will you finish my let- 
ter? You can imitate my hand, and my 
father may remain ignorant of my illness.’ 
‘] will do it immediately,’ I replied, and 
was rising for that purpose, when he again 
detained me. ‘The situation of my poor 
father,’ he continued, ‘is peculiarly pain- 
ful. Oh, my friend, though I can disguise 
nothing from you, yet even now, when ex- 
cessive debility blunts every other feeling, 
I cannot, without pain, tell you that my 
father is a pauper.’ ‘Theodore uttered this 
with an effort that brought a crimson flush 
over his pale cheek—but it soon passed 
away, and he proceeded. ‘ My father was 
once affluent; but the wheel of fortune is | 
continually revolving, and ere I had at- 
tained my ninth year, he was reduced to 
the possession of a very small farm. This, 
however, would have been enough, had 
misfortune pursued him no farther; but 
his cup of affliction was to be completely 
full. He buried my mother, to whom he 
was most tenderly attached; and before 
the balm of time had in any degree recon- 
ciled him to this afflictive dispensation, a 
fall from his horse shattered his leg in so 
miserable a manner, that after months of 
lingering torment, it was at length ampu- 
tated. During this season of suffering, he 
was under the necessity of contracting 
debts, which he had no means of dicharg- 
ing but by selling his farm. This was done, 
and physicians, nurses, &c, were fortunate- 
ly paid to the uttermost farthing. The 
consummation of his trials was now at 
hand, ‘The house he was preparing to 
leave took fire, and the remnant of his 
little property was wholly destroyed. My 
father had, that fatal day, sent me some 
distance on an errand. .It was late at 
night when I returned, and the house was 
then in flames. I rushed in, and witha 
preternatural strength, for [ was scarcely | 
turned of nine, [ dragged my poor father 
from his bed and supported him through 
the flames. Long suffering had rendered 
his sleep profound; and not having expect- 
ed my return till morning, he looked upon 
it all as a’ frightful dream. We were 
scarcely in safety, when the flames raged | 
in every direction. I would have re-en- 
tered the house, but my father forcibly 
withheld me. Our neighbours came run- 
ning, but their proffered assistance was 
unavailing: the roof had fallen in. We 




















were now thrown on the world, and my 
sick, helpless and degraded father was, 
soon after this, literally sold by the county 


to the lowest bidder. 
[ Zo be continued. | 








PERSONAL CHARACTER OF LORD BYRON. 
(Continued from page 3.) 

No two men were ever more unlike, 
than Lord Byron excited, and Lord Byron 
in the ordinary state of calm. His friends 
about him used to call it inspiration, and 
when men of their stamp talk of inspira- 
tion, there must no common change take 
place. When excited, his sentiments were 
noble, his ideas grand or beautiful, his 
language rich and enthusiastic, his views 
elevated, and all his feelings of that dis- 
interested and martyr-like cast which 
marks the great mind. When in the usual 
dull mood in which almost every body 
wearies their friends nine hours out of the 
ten, his ideas were gross, his language 
coarse, his sentiments not mean certainly, 
but of a low and sensual kind; his mood 
sneering and satirical, unless in a very 
good humor, which indeed, he often, I may 
say generally, was. This is, however, 
the wrong side of the picture, in Lord 
Byron—he may be said here to be taken 
at the worst.—Without being what I have 
called excited, his conversation was often 
very delightful, though almost always pol- 
luted by grossness—grossness of the very 
broadest and lowest description, like, | 
cannot help saying again, like almost all 
his class—all of them that do not live ei- 
ther in the fear of God or of the public.— 
His grossness too had the advantage of 
a fertile fancy, and such subjects were the 
ready source of a petty kind of excite- 
ment; the forbidden words, the forbidden 
topics, the concealed actions of our na- 
ture, and the secret vices of society, stim- 
ulated his imagination, and stimulants be 
loved, and may be said at all times to have 
wanted. He certainly did permit his fan- 
cy to feed on this dunghill garbage; now 
and then indeed, even there he scratched 
up a pearl, but so dirty a pearl, few would 
be at the pains of washing it for all its 
price. 

Lord Byron was not ill-tempered or 
quarrelsome, but still he was very difli- 
cult to live with; he was capricious, full 
of humors, apt to be offended, and wilful. 
When Mr. Hobhouse and he travelled in 
Greece together, they were generally a 
mile asunder, and though some of his 
friends lived with him off and on a long 
time, (‘T'relawney, for instance,) it was 
not without serious trials of temper, pa- 
tience and affection. He could make a 
great point often about the least and most 
trifling thing imaginable, and adhere te 


‘his purpose with a pertinacity truly re 
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markable and almost unaccountable. A 
love of victory might sometimes account 
for little disputes and petty triumphs, oth- 
erwise inexplicable, and always unwor- 
thy of his great genius; but, as I have 
said, he was only a great genius now and 
then, when excited; when not so, he was 
sometimes little in his conduct, and in his 
writings dull, or totally destitute of all 
powers of production. He was very good 
natured, and when asked to write a song, 
ora copy of verses in an album, or an in- 
scription, (for so poets are plagued,) he 
would generally attempt to comply, but 
he seldom succeeded in doing any thing; 
and when he did, he generally gave birth 
to such Grub street doggerel as his friends 
were ashamed of, and, it is to be hoped, 
charitably put into the fire. When, on 
the contrary, in a state of enthusiasm, he 
wrote with great facility and corrected 
very little. He used to boast of an indif- 
ference about his writings which he did 


not feel, and would remark with pleasure | 


that he never saw them in print, and ne- 
ver met with any body that did not know 
more about them than himself. 


He left very little behind him. Of late 
he had been too much occupied with the 
Greeks to write, and, indeed, had turned 
his attention very much to action, as has 
been observed.—Don Juan he certainly 
intended to continue; and, I believe, that 


the real reason for his holding so many | 


conferences with Dr. Kennedy in Cepha- 
lonia was, that he might master the slang 
of a religious sect, in order to hit off the 
character with more veri-similitude, 

His religious principles were by no 
means fixed; habitually, like most of his 
class, he was an unbeliever; at times, 
however, he relapsed into christianity, 
and, in his interviews with Dr. Kennedy, 
maintained the part of an Unitarian. Like 
all men whose imaginations are much 
stronger than the reasoning power—the 
guiding and determining faculty—he was 
in danger of falling into fanaticism, and 
some of his friends used to predict that 
he would die a Methodist; a consumma- 
tion by no means impossible. 

From the same cause, the preponder-. 
ance of the imagination, there might have 


great mind—strong as was this imagina- 
tion—sensitive and susceptible as it was 
to all external influence, yet Lord Byron’s 
reasoning faculties were by no means ofa 
low order; but they had never been cul- 
tivated, and without cultivation, whether 
by spontaneous exertion, or under the 
guidance of discipline, to expect a man to 
be a good reasoner, even on the common 
affairs of life, is to expect a crop where 
the seed has not been sown, or where the 
weeds have been suffered to choke the 
corn. .Lord Byron was shrewd, formed 
frequently judicious conclusions, and, 
though he did not reason with accuracy or 
certainty, very often hit upon the right. 
He had occasional glimpses, and deep ones 
too, into the nature of the institutions of 
society, and the foundations of morals, and, 
by his experience of the passions of men, 
'speculated ably upon human life; yet 
| withal he was any thing but logical or sci- 
entific. 

Uncertain and wavering, he never knew 
| himself whether he was right or wrong, 
,and was always obliged to write and feel 
for the moment, on the supposition that 
he had no fixed principles; which means 
that he knew nothing scientifically: in po- 
litics, for instance, he wasa lover of liber 
ity, from prejudice, habit, or from some 
vague notion that it was generous to be so; 
but in what liberty really consists—how 
it operates for the advantage of mankind 








| —how it is to be obtained, secured, regu- 
‘lated, he was ignorant as a child. 

While he was in Greece, almost every 
elementary question of government was 
necessarily to be discussed f such was the 
| crisis of Greek aflairs—about all of which 
ihe showed himself perfectly ignorant.— 
Inthe case of the press, for instance, and 
‘in all questions relating to publicity, he 
/was completely wrong. [le saw nothing 
‘but a few immediate effects, which ap- 
| peared to him pernicious or the contrary, 
and he set himself against or in behalf of 
the press accordingly. Lord Byron com- 
_plaining of the licentiousness of the press 
'may sound rather singular, and yet such 
| are necessarily the inconsistencies of men 
‘who suffer themselves to be guided by 


| 


high sounding words and vague general- 





been some grotind for the fear which beset | ities, and men who expect to understand 


his later moments, that he should go mad. | the art of government, and the important | 
| interests of society by instinct. 


‘he immediate cause of this fear was, the 
deep impression which the fate of Switt 
had made upon him, 


(rreece, and the melancholy termination 
of the Dean’s life haunted his imagina- 
{10n. 

Strong, overruling and irregular :is was 
Lord Byron’s imagination—a ric) vein 
which inspired him with his poetry, and 
which is too surely but the diseaye of a 


He read the life of 
Swift during the whole of his voyage to: 


In spite, 
| however, of Lord Byron, the press was 
established in Greece, and maintained free 
| and unshackled, by one of the greatest 
| benefactors that country has as yet known 
‘from England, the Hon. Colonel Leicester 
Stanhope, who, by his activity, his ener- 
| gy, courage, but above all, by his enlight- 
-ened principles of legislation and civili- 





zation, succeeded in carrying into effect 
«all his measures, as agent of the Greek 














committee, and who, by spreading useful 
information, and, above all, by the estab- 
lishment of the press in all the principal 
points of re-union in Greece, has advan- 
ced that country in civilization many 
years, how many we dare not say. Be- 
fore the establishment of the press, the 
Greeks were working out their regenera- 
tion indifferent parts of Greece, but not 
as a whole—without unity of design or 
unity of interest, each centre was igno- 
rant of the operations of all the other 
centres, except by accidental communica- 
tion; and communication, from the nature 
of the country and from the circumstan- 
ces in which it was placed, was rare and 
hazardous. The press has greatly assist- 
_ed to establish one feeling throughout the 
|country; not merely is information passed 
from one quarter to another by its means, 
| but an interchange of sentiments takes 
place, and a sympathy is created, advice 
and encouragement reciprocated, enthu- 
| siasm kept alive,and useful principles dis- 
/seminated through the whole common- 
| wealth. Not only will the press thus ac- 
_celerate the liberation of Greece, but will 
also, when the liberation is effected, pre- 
vent the separation and dissolution of the 
country into petty kingdoms and govern- 
ments, which was the bane of ancient 
Greece. .t is becoming to the body politic 
what the nerves are to the body physical, 
| and will bind a set of dejected members 
into one corresponding and sensitive 
frame. 


Asa proof of Lord Byron’s uncertainty 
and unfixedness, he at one moment gave a 
very handsome donation of (50/.) to one 
paper, the Greek Chronicle, the most in- 
dependent of them all, and promised to 
assist in its compilation. His friend, and 
secretary too, with his approbation, es- 
tablished a polyglot newspaper, the Greek 
Telegraph, with his countenance and sup- 
port. The want of any fixed principles 
and opinions on these important subjects 
galled him excessively, and he could nev- 
er discuss them without passion. About 

‘this same press, schools, societies for mu- 
tual instruction, and-all other institutions 
forthe purpose of educating and advan- 
cing the Greeks in civilization, he would 
express himself with scorn and disgust.— 
He would put it on the ground that the 
_present was not the time for these things; 
that the Greeks must conquer first, 
and then set about learning—an opinion 
| which no one could seriously entertain 
who knew as he well did the real situa- 
‘tion of the Greeks, who are only now and 
then visited by the Turks, descending at 
particular seasons in shoals, like herrings, 
and like them too to be netted, knocked 
on the head, and left to die in heaps till 
| the whole country side is glutted with 
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fare, and little likely to please a poet; 
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their carcasses. The aptitude of the 
Greeks is as great as their leisure; and if 
even the men were actively engaged for 
the most part of their time, which they 
are not, surely no exertion of benevolence 
gould be attended with more advantage 
than instructing the children at home.— 
This, to be sure, is a quaker kind of war- 





though it must be confessed, that in re- 
spect to the pomp and circumstance of 
war, and all the sad delusions of military 
glory,no man could have more sane no- 
tions than Lord Byron. Mercenary war- 
fare, and the life and death struggle of op- 
pressed men for freedom, are very differ- 
ent things; and Lord Byron felt a milita- 
ry ardorin Greece, which he was too wise 
a man ever to have felt under other cir- 
cumstances. He was one time, in Greece, 
absolutely soldier mad; he had a helmet 
made, and other armour in which to lead 
the Suliotes to the storming of Lepanto, 
and thought.of nothing but of guns and of 
blunderbusses. It is very natural that a 
man, of an enthusiastic turn, tired of ev- 
ery day enjoyments, in succoring the 








Greeks, would look to the bustle,the ad- 
venture, the moving accidents by flood | 
and field, as sources of great enjoyment; | 
but allowing for the romantic character of | 
Greece, for the excessively romantic na-| 
ture of projects for establishing schools 
and presses in safe places, where the | 
Turks never orvery seldom reach; al-| 
lowing for these, yet they were not the | 
causes of his Lordship’s hostility to these | 
peaceful but important instruments in pro- 
pagating happiness: he was ignorant of 
the science of civilization, and he was. 


jealous of those who both knew it and | 


practised it, and consequently were doing | 
more good than himself, and began to be. 
more thought of too, in spite of his Lord- | 
ship’s money, which in Greece is certain- 
ly very little short of being all powerful. 
The Greeks, it is true, had a kind of ven- 
eration forLord Byron, on account of 
his having sung the praises of Greece; 
but the thing which caused his arrival to | 
make so great a sensation there, was the 
report that he was immensely rich, and 
brought a ship full of sallars (as they call 
dollars) to pay off all their arrears. So 
that as soon as it was understood he had 
arrived, the Greek fleet was presently set 
in motion to the port where he was sta- 
tioned; was very soon ina state of the 
most pressing distress, and nothing could 
relieve if bat a loan of four thousand 
pounds from his Lorship, which loan was 
eventually obtained (though with a small 
difficulty) and then the Greek fleet sailed 
away, and left his Lordship’s person to be 
nearly taken by the Turks in crossing to 











| the pot-houses on the frontiers. 








Missolonghi, as another vessel which con- 





tained his suite and his stores, actually was 
captured, though afterwards released-— 
It was this money too which charmed the 
Prince Mavrocordato, who did not sail a- 
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Lancashire, were to pass his time at low 
inns or ale-houses, which in all countries 
are the head-quarters of rudeness, vice, 
and profligacy; and that in addition he 


way with his fleet, but stayed behind think-} were to select some of the worst descrip- 


ing more was to be obtained, as more in- 
deed was, and the whole consumed no- 
body knows how. However, the sums 
procured from his Lordship were by no 
means so large as has been supposed; five 
thousand pounds would probably cover the 
whole, and that chiefly by way of loan, 
which has, | hear, been repaid since his 
death. The truth is, that the only good 
Lord Byron dtd, or probably ever could 
have done to Greece, was, that his pres- 
ence conferred an eclat on the cause all 
over Europe, and disposed the people of 
England to joinin the loan. The lenders 
were dazzled by his co-operation with the 
Grecks, into an idea ofthe security of 
their money, which they ought to have 
been assured of on much better grounds; 
but it requires some time and labor to 
learn the real state of a country, while it 
was pleasant gossip to talk of Lord Byron 


in Greece. 
(To be continued.) 








The shightest gift that friendship makes, 
A brittle shell, a fading flower, 

From her soft touch a value takes 
Above the dreams of wealth or power; 


But if the shell, the flowers were known 
In scenes of bliss too fair to last, 
They boast a magic all their own, 
And give existence to the past. 


Alas! each blended charm endears 
To my fond heart, this simple toy 
Bestowed by her my soul] reveres, 
Memorial of departed joy. 
———— <et g——— — 

Furtner Extracts from the “ Excursion of 

an English Gentleman in America.” 

‘As few persons have as yet visited 
America, except some men of extremely 
moderate education, and whose national 
prejudices have never been removed by 
previous travelling, we must not be sur- 
prised that they found fault with every 
thing different from what they had been 
accustomed to. Ignorant of men and man- 
ners, never having been in good society 
in England, and from their want of intro- 
ductions unlikely to be admitted into good 
society in America, these “ smell-fungus” 
travellers have passed their time at the 
most inferior sort of taverns, and Often at 
They 
have then come home, and given a book 
to the world, purporting to be a fair view 
of the people of the United States.” 
“‘ Now let any one suppose that an Ame- 


rican farmer, coming to England, with the 


intention of settling in Northumberland or 


tion of stories from the newspapers; what 
a pretty set of materials he would thus 
obtain for writing a fair and unprejudiced 
account of the people of Great Britain.” 

“A traveller, in passing through the 
different States, cannot fail to remark the 
great purity with which the English Jan- 
guage is every where spoken. Indeed, 
although the population is so much smaller 
than that of the British empire, yet | am 
certain, that in the United States there is a 
greater number of persons who speak pure 
English, than even in England itself.” 

a 
From the Kaskaskia Republican. 


THE WEST. 

Who would not be an inhabitant of the 
West? Here we can range the prairies 
and the forests in all the freedom of thei: 
original proprietors themselvres—we can 
rouse the Fox in the morning from his 
lair, and hunt the Coon in the evening. 
We fee! ourselves, as it were, upon the 
outskirts of the world—free from the irk- 
|, Some restraints of society—free from the 
| mockery of canting hypocrites—and free 
{ from the contaminating influence of those 
| deleterious vices and propensities which 
/enervate and make ruins of the man. 
|| Poor puny inhabitants of the East—puling 








| streets, cellars, stables, &c.—moiety of a 
'man, broken and flabbergasted by the 
| whole “ congregation of villanous smells” 
} which rise up against the nose, in the 
i midst of a huge city; what art thou, com- 
pared to the lordof the West? Ifmanhe 
lord of this Creation, it must be a western 
| man, because he only exercises dominion 
over the four-legged inhabitants of the 
wilderness. ‘The man of the East is but 
an inert biped—the sickly, jaundiced 
creature of effeminate habits—a mere ba- 
by incomparison. Yet strange as it may 
seem, these beings, whose senses are as 
obtuse as a pumpkin, whose dialectics are 
of the dandy-obscure, and who have * no 
more talents than a turnip,” are self-clus 
sed as the first order of men! Let them 
enjoy the illusion; the Laplanders enter- 
tain the same opinion with regard to them- 
selves! so do the Indians of the Upper 
Missouri, with whom it is common to re- 
mark of a hunter who happens particular- 
ly to please them, that he is like an In- 
diant but whatare their pastimes? Glued 
to their houses, their shops, &c. during 
the whole day, they are in effect slaves, 
and whien they escape from these prisons, 














beer, and in puffing hot smoke out of theirs 


creature of the poisonous exhalations of 


their enjoyments consist in tossing off 
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faces. The only spirit of adventure and 
chivalry is found among the disciples of 
the pestle and lancet, who are the fast 
friends of Pluto, and who, frequently of a 
moonless night, venture into the old fel- 
Jow’s garden, and take back that part of 
the plunder which he is supposed to care 
nothing about. 

When an inhabitant ofthe West pays a 
visit to his eastern brethren, however he 
may have flattered himself with a more 
enlarged theatre of amusement, he soon 
finds that he is disappointed, and he looks 
forward with anxiety to the time when he 
shall have returned to the woods and the 
prairies. 

In the midst of a dense population he 
who is of the common mass, whatever may 
be his worth, is of no more account thana 
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Why should } guard, from wind and sun, 
This cheek, whose virgin rose is fled, 
It was for one—oh, only one— 
I kept its bloom, and he is dead. 


But they who slew him—unaware 
Of coward murderers lurking nigh— 
And left him to the fowls of air, 
Are yet alive—and they must die. 
They slew him—and my virgin years 
Are vowed to Greece and vengeance now; 
And many an Othman dame, in tears, 
Shall rue the Grecian maiden’s vow. 


I touched the lute in better days, 
I led in dance the joyous band ;— 
Ah! they may move to mirthful lays 
Whose hands can touch a lover’s hand. 
The march of hosts that haste to mcet 





drone in a bee-hive—he is just as undistin- 





guished as an ordinary stock of grass in | 


the midst of a large meadow: he falls in- | 
discriminately with his fellows, and it is 
scarcely known that he ever existed. | 
Here there is every thing to keep away | 
ennwi—we are all politicians, we are all | 
candidates—and the policy of the nation | 
is the peculiar study of every wight, whe- | 


| 


Seems gayer than the dance to me; 
The lute’s sweet tones are not so swect 








due. Had General Lafayette been actu- 
ated by this spirit, he would never have 
given us cause for gratitude, or even re- 
membrance. 

It is not correct that Gen. L. should be 
looked upon as other Americans. Our 
countrymen by birth were bound to serve. 
He was not. The taxation of America 
never could affect him. He would never 
be despoiled of his property, nor be drag- 
ged himself beyond seas for trial. But he 
saw our cause was righteous, and he was 
ready to pledge his life and fortune with 
us. He was not bound to do what he did. 
|The Americans were. He stands on high- 
‘er ground than any other, and he should 
| be rewarded accordingly. It is a bad ar- 
_gument to say we have done nothing for 
‘others; for it amounts to this, that we have 
always done wrong, and we must be con- 

sistent. I 








As the fierce shout of victory. 
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By the attention of our Representative 


— ji 
| 





ean 


| Should Congress act on the resolution 
| proposed by Mr. Macon, to regulate the ad- 
mission of cadets to the Military Academy 
‘at West Point, the object of the proposition 
| will be but halfaccomplished, unless mem- 
| bers of Congress and others from the west, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ther of the plebeian or patrician order. | jn Congress, the Philomathic Athenaum | be more particular than heretofore in giv- 


No event, however momentous, takes | 
place, that was not foreseen. We live to 
some purpose here, and as we are the first 
men ofa republic, we are not without the’ 
hope of being known to fame. 
RATTLEBRAIN,. 
ae a 
Discoveries in the Arts and Sciences,— 
The Abbe du Bois has learnedly observ- 
ed, that these discoveries are not made by 
dint of study and previous theories; but | 
arise in consequence of hints produced by 
aecidents, and pursued by men of mechan- 


has been furnished with the Documents 
accompanying the President’s Message. 

| — ——— 

| The grant made by Congress to Gene- 
ral Lafayette, is a very strong instance of 
the influence of public opinion on the re- 
presentatives of the people. Itis not to be 
doubted that more opposition would have 
been made’to the bill, had not the wishes 
‘of the nation been so clearly expressed in 
'regard to the distinguished object of this 
public munificence. The representatives 
ef Ohio have been almost unanimous in 








ical skill, but of no philosophical genius. | 
‘Velescopes, the compass, making of glass, | 


Xc. among many other inventions, may be | 


brought to confirm the Abbe’s observa- | 
(ion, who shrewdly remarks also, that | 
jearned nations and erudite individuals 


good sense and judgment. 


SONG OF THE GRECIAN AMAZON, 
BY WM. CULLEN ERYANT. 

I buckle to my slender side 

The pistol and the scimetar, 
And in my maiden flower and pride 

Am come to share the tasks of war. 
And yonder stands my fiery steed, 

That paws the ground and neighs to £0, 
My charger of the Arab breed,— 

1 took him from the routed foe. 


My mirror is the mountain spring, 
At which I dress my ruffled hair; 
-My dimmed and dusty arms I bring, 


their opposition to it, and we are sorry 
‘they were so. It peculiarly marks the 
state fora contracted and narrow policy— 
‘degrades us in the estimation of other 
states, and conveys a bad lesson to the ris- 


' saat ing generation at home. 
are not, of course, distinguished by their | 


This grant should have been made pure- 


ly in the spirit of gratitude and liberality, 


and not as a debt we owed for money ad- 
vanced, The money which General La- 
fayette spent in our cause, was a voluntary 
eift to aid us in our struggle for indepen- 


| dence when we were weak and suffering. 
| He gave to us when our own resources 


were exhausted, and when we had not 
credit to borrow. Now, when we are rich 
and powerful, and when he has become 
poor, common gratitude requires that we 
should act towards him as he did towards 


, us; and not like a nation of shopkeepers, 
‘resort to a balance sheet, where we credit | 


‘him by so much money and so many dollars 
worth of service, and cautiously count him 





And wash away the blood-stain there, 


out the dollars and cents we find strictly 


| ing recommendations to applicants. Anx- 
‘ious to keep the navy in favour with the 
‘interior states, the Government has used 
|| some exertion to get young men from the 
west to enter that service; and from the 
facility with which appointments have 
'been obtained by young men from the 
| west—many persons have made applica- 
|tion, apparently from the west, who were 
|e A ° 

in reality residents of the eastern states, 
-and were transiently with their friends on 
| this side the mountains for the purpose of 
| obtaining appointments. Maryland has fur- 
inished Ohio with several such quasi emi- 
grants, who now hold midshipmen’s war- 
rants, and are reported on the Naval Re- 
gister as appointed from Ohio, The same 
thing has been practised in making ap- 
pointments to the Military Academy, tno’ 
not to the same extent. 

| ‘The Cadmus, of New-York, has brought 
‘outa full-length Portrait of Lafayette, as 
‘a present for the Hall of the House of Re- 
_presentatives, from Monsieur A, Scheffer, 
of Varis. 


| 


aI = 


CONGRESS. 
Dec. 20.—Mr. Hayne (Senate) reported 
the following bill, making provision for 
General Lafayette. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of Two Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars be, and the same is here- 
by, granted to Major General Lafayette, in 
| compensation for his important services and ex- 
| penditures during the American Revolution, and 
that, for this purpose, 2 stock to that amount be 
‘issued in his favour, dated the 4th July, 1824, 
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bearing an annual interest of six per cent. pay- 
able quarter yearly, and redeemable on the 3ist 





‘December, | 834. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That one com- 
plete and entire Township of Land be, and the 
same is hereby, granted to the said Major Gen- 
eral Lafayette, and that the President of the 
United States be authorized to cause the Town- 
ship to belocated on any of the Public Lands, 
which remain unsold, and that Patents be issued 
to Gencral Lafayette for the same. 

The bill passed next day—ayes 38; 
nays 7, 

A transcript of this bill was, on the 21st, 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives, by Mr. Randolph—and passed next 
day—ayes 166; nays 26. 

Mr. Macon was the only one who spoke 
against the principle of the bill. In the 
Senate, our members, Messrs. Brown and 
Ruggles, voted against it. 

In the House of Representatives, the 
opposition was principally to the form of 
it and the amount proposed to be given. 
Twelve of the fourteen members from 
Ohio voted against it. (Ayes, Bartley and 
M‘Arthur.) 

Mr. Macon submitted the following re- 


solution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expedien- 
cy of limiting the number of cadets at the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, to the number of 
members of the House of Representatives; and 
that the number to be admitted from each State 
and Territory respectively, shall be the same as 
that of the Representatives to which such State 
or Territory shall be entitled; and that the 
brother of no person educated at the Academy 
shall be admitted, so long as there be other ap- 
plicants; and that provision be made for admit- 
ting from the District of Columbia. 


22d.—Senate. Mr. Johnston of La. laid 


the following resolutions on the table: 

«¢ Resolved, That the public lands of the U- 
nited States be appropriated and pledged asa 
permanent and perpetual ‘fund for Education 
and Internal improvement. 

“ Resolved, That the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, after defraying the incidental 
expenses, be annually invested, by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in the stock of the Bank of the 
United States, or in the stock of the Govern- 
ment, or other stock as Congress may direct, to- 
gether with the interest annually accruing 
thereon. 

“ Resolved, That the year following the re- 
turn of the next census, and immediately after 
the apportionment of Representatives,and every 
tenth year thereafter, the proceeds of the inter- 
est arising on the said capital stock, shall be 
distributed among the several states according 
‘to the ratio of representation ; one-halfof which 
sum shall constitute a fund for education, and 
the other half shall constitute a fund for inter- 
nal improvement, to be applied to these objects, 
under the authority of the respective states.” 


The committee on Roads and Canals, 
appointed in pursuance of a motion of Mr. 
Brown, of Ohio, consists of Mr. Brown, 
chairman. and Messrs. Thomas, Lowrie, 
Bell and Clayton. 

22d.—The bill passed by the House of 
Representatives “ concerning General La- 
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having passed through three readings 
without the intervening of other business. 

In the House of Representatives, the 
bill to provide for occupying the mouth of 
the river Oregon with a military post, 
was passed—ayes 113; nays 57. 

—E— ’ 

Colonel Stanhope, of whom notice is ta- 
ken in the article on the personal charac- 
ter of Lord Byron, has just published a 
very interesting pamphlet on the state of 
Greece. Col. S. went out in 1823 as the 
agent of the Greek Committee, and has 
since then been actively engaged in im- 
proving the condition of the Greeks. The 
following are extracts from his pamphlet: 

‘The state of Greece is not easily conveyed to 
the mind ofa foreigner. The society is formed 
—Ast, ofthe Primates, who lean to oligarchy, or 
Turkish principles of government; 2dly, of the 
Captains, who profess democratical notions, but 
who are in reality for power and plunder; and 
lastly, of the people, who are irreproachable in 
character, and of course, desire to have a _pro- 
per weight in the constitution. The people of 
the Peloponnesus are much under the inftuence 
of the civil and military oligarchies. 

‘*The parties may be said to be three—Ist. 
There is Mavrocordato, the oligarchs of the Is]- 
ands, and some of those of the Peloponnesus, and 
the legislative body. These are for order anda 
mild despotism, either under a foreign king, or 
otherwise. This faction stood high, but must 
now change its principles or lose its power.— 
Qdly. There is Colocotroni, and some ofthe Cap- 
tains, and some of the oligarchs of the Morea, 
who are for power and plunder, This party is 

oing down hill at a gallop. And Sdly. There 
is Ipsilanti, Odysseus, Negris, and the mass, who 
are now beginning to embrace republican no- 
tions, finding they cannot otherwise maintain 
their power. 

“Civilization and good government are gain- 
ing ground chiefly through the means of publici- 
ty. There is a great fund of virtue in Greece, 
but it is monopolized by the peasantry. What 
is most wanted is a good representative body, 
some good prefects, good judges, and public wri- 
ters. Two or three active and strong-minded 
Englishmen might do incalculable good in 
Greece, for the people are anxious to improve. 

“6 My principal exertions have been directed 
towards promoting education, publicity, union, 
and military exertion, and towards crushing the 
oligarchs, by giving power to the people, and 
raising the characters of their representatives. 
I confess that 1 am sanguine with respect to the 
ultimate success of the Greeks. J found this 
opinion on the virtuous character of the people, 
on the strength of their country, on their martial 
character, and their being all armed,on the mul- 
tiplicity of little chiefs, on the sndden rise and fall 
of their leaders, on the love they have for their 
ancestors, and on their attachment to the elec- 
tive franchise, annuality, universality, publi- 
city, &c.” , . 

Success seems to attend the efforts of 
the Greeks. ‘The account that the great 
fleet of the Viceroy of Egypt, combined 
with the remnant of the Captain Pacha’s 
force, was totally defeated on the 5th 
Sept. is entirely confirmed by different ac- 
counts received through unconnected 


channels. The Viceroy had one cut 











corvettes, six brigs, forty gun boats and 
fifty transports taken. ‘The engagement 
took place between Cos and Rhodes. The 
battle lasted for nearly seven hours. The 
Captain Pacha lost his Rear Admiral’s | 
ship and two others. More thana fourth 
of the troops destined for the Morea (the 
number embarked was 19,200) died in 
the midst of the flames or the waves, and 
the plague is achieving what the fire 
ships of the Greeks, under Admiral Miau- 
lis, failed to accomplish. 
——o 

On the 4th November the President of 
Mexico published, by order, a decree of 
the Sovereign Congress, which authoriz- 
ed him to receive proposals for cutting 
open a communication between the two oceans 
by the isthmus of Tehuantepec, and for ren- 
dering navigable the rivers Alvarado, Pa- 
nuco, Bravo del Norte, Santiago, and Co- 
lorado of the West. The proposals must 
be submited within eight months from the 
date above mentioned. The enterprise of 
thus uniting the Pacific and Atlantic, is of 
the utmost importance. 


Peru.—The Patriot Navy of Peru, un- 
der Admiral Guise, blockading the port of 
Callao, has been eminently successful in 
an attack on the Royalists. Capt. Addi- 
son with four boats and fifty volunteers, 
burnt and sunk six vessels, including the 
Spanish frigates Venjanga and Santa Ro- 
sa, and drove fourteen under the batteries 
of Callao, without losing a single man. 

On the 19th July, Admiral Guise des- 
patched Capt. Robertson with 125 men in 
nine boats to take or destroy as many of 
the enemy’s vessels, as were in Callao. 
Notwithstanding they were opposed by 
1000 soldiers and marines in the vessels 
and 1500 artillerists who manned the bat- 
tertes of the castles, they succeeded in 
their enterprize,—destroying and taking 
the following vessels: —The President of 
20 guns burnt; Juana Gordon, flag ship, 
taken; Perla, formerly of Chili, taken; a 
brigantine, taken; a large vessel, burnt. 

A letter from a person who was engaged 
in the affair, holds this language: “We 
shall not again abandon the blockade of 
this bay, until the surrender of the cas- 
tles, or until the ship Asia may appear, 
upon which, (pardon the vanity) we are 
determined to erect the triumphant stand- 
ard of our country.” 

Riga 
From a late London paper. 


Mexico.—The following is extracted 
from a publication which has lately ap- 
peared in London, set on foot by the léad- 
ing Spanish emigrants, and as they held 
under the Constitutional Government situ- 
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ations of great trust, it may reasonably be 
supposed to be taken from authentic doc- 
uments, The title of the work is Oczos 
de Espanoles Emigrados. = 
y tak of the sums remitted from Mexico into 

the Treasuries of the King of Spain, from 1690 

to 1807. 





Remitted to the Treasury of Hard Dollars. 
Spain, at Madrid : 767,000,000 
Ditto Havanna 151,100,000 
Ditto Porto Rico 44,368,000 
Ditto Pensacola 15,211,000 
Ditto St. Domingo till1796 26,000,000 
Ditto Trinidad 44,000,000 
Ditto The Philippine Isles 23,000,000 
Ditto Louisiana while subject 
to Spain 12,000,000 
Total 1,062,579,000 


That is to say, upwards of nine millions 
of dollars per annum,when the money had 
to pass through the channel of Intendants 
and Viceroys on the one side, and the 
Spanish Public Officers on the other, and 
where the whole trade of Mexico was 
confined to the merchants of Cadiz. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 
R. W. Pomeroy, of Philwdelphia, has just pub- 


lished the fifth vol. of the Biography of the Sign- | 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, edited 


by Robert Waln, jnr. This volume contains the 
lives of Thomas Lynch, jnr., Matthew Thorn- 
ton, William Whipple, John Witherspoon, and 
Robert Morris. 


MADAME DE Gen tts, the veteran belle of 
taste—the representative of that chivalrous age 
when France knew “the unbought grace of life’ 
and was happy in the “cheap defence of nations”? 
—is now as busy as ever in bringing forth er 
mind and its thoughts, for the amusement and in- 
struction of the present generation. She has 
lately produced a work which she calls the Im- 
provement of Time. It is said to be a series of 
observations on all things, and is beautifully 
characterized by the following remark from the 
work, probably as an apology for the want of 
accurate arrangement or logical precision,which 


may be found init. ‘ To the end of a great har- || 
vest in threatening weather, when we hasten to || 
bring under cover all that we have gathered, | 
every moment is precious; we are unwilling to || 


lose a single one.”?>, This must be a fair account 
of the disposition and desires of one whose 
thoughts have been considered so valuable to 
the world, and whose life must be drawing to a 
close. She is something over cighty, and the 
harvest must certainly be about at an end. 
Boston Gazette. 


Proposals have been issued at Princeton, N. J. 
for the periodical publication of a collection of 
Dissertations, principally in Biblical Literature. 
By Charles Hodge, A. M. Professor of Oriental 
and Biblical Literature in the Theological Se- 
minary at Princeton. 


This work is intended for a field, which, it is | 


believed, is, in this country, at present unoccu- 
pied. Itis designed as a vehicle, by which in- 


formation contained in expensive and rare yvol- | 


umes may be conveyed to the Biblical student ; 
and to serve in some measure, as a substitute for 
the possession or perusal of works, which, though 
valuable on many accounts, it may neither be 
easy nor desirable to put into general circula- 
tion. That there are in such works, many im- 
portant Dissertations, which it would be excced- 


ingly useful to disseminate, cannot be question- 
ed. It is, therefore, proposed, to publish in 
quarterly numbers, a series of Treatises,selected 
from distinguished authors. 

This work may occasionally contain discus- 
sions on Doctrinal points, and disquisitions on 
Ecclesiastical History; but it is principally de- 
signed to excite a spirit for Biblical studies, by 
circulating information on the Criticism of the 
Text—on the Ancient Versions—on Critical 
Editions—to furnish Discussions of a Hermeneu- 
tical character—to bring forward interesting 
Articles on the Manners, Customs, Institutions, 
and Literature of the East—on various points in 
Biblical Antiquities, and on the Literary His- 
tory of the Sacred Volume—to present Exegeti- 
cal Treatises on important passages of Scripture 
—Biographical Notices of Biblical Writers— 
Accounts of the most important Biblical Works, 
&e. 


A PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE. 
Extract from Fitz-Osborne’s Letters. 
Upon the whole, Clytander, we may 
safely assert, that the belief of a particu- 
lar providence is founded upon such pro- 











bable reasons, as may well justify eur as- 
sent. Jt would scarce, therefore, be wise 
to renounce an opinion, which affords so 
firm a support to the soul in those seasons 
wherein she stands most in need of assist- 
ance, merely because it is not possible in 
questions of this kind to solve every difh- 
culty which attends them. If it be highly 
consonant to the general notions of the 
benevolence of the Deity, (as highly con- 
sonant it surely is,) that he should not 
leave so important a creature as man to 
the single guidance of his own precarious 
faculties, who would abandon a belief so 
full of the most enlivening consolation, in 
compliance with those metaphysical rea- 
sonings which are usually calculated rath- 
er to silence than to satisfy an human en- 
quirer after truth? Who, indeed, would 
wish to be convinced that he stands un- 
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guarded by that heavenly shield, which 
can protect him against all the assaults of 
a malevolent and injurious world? The 
‘truth is, the belief of a particular provi- 
‘dence is the mest animating persuasion 
that the mind of man can embrace; it 
gives strength to our hopes and firmness 
to our resolutions; it subdues the insolence 
of prosperity, and draws out the sting of 
affliction, In a word, itis like the golden 
branch by which Virgil’s hero was direct- 
ed, and affords the only sure passport 
thro’ the regions of darkness and sorrow. 








MARRIED,» 
Jan. 4—Mr. Witiram McLAuGHLIN to Miss 
Mary Ann RoBInson. 


DIED, 
Dec. 31—Mrs. Mary Disney, consort of Mr. 
William Disney, aged 40 years. 
Jan. 6—GaBsrieEx L. Benson, Watch-maker. 











The Rev. Natuaniet Hovey will preach 
to-morrow, at the New Jerusalem Temple, at 
1! o’clock, A. M. and at candlelight. | 
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FROM “ THE SCEPTICK,” 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 


In the pride 

Of youth and health, by sufferings yet untried, 

We talk of death, ae something which *twere 
sweet 

In glory’s arms exultingly to meet ; 

A closing triumph, a majestic scene, 

Where gazing nations watch the hero’s mien, 

As, undismayed amidst the tears of all, 

He folds his mantle regally to fall. 

Hush, fond enthusiast !—still obscure and lone, 

Yet not less terrible because unknown, 

Is the last hour of thousands—they retire 

From life’s thronged path, unnoticed to expire. 

As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 

Some trembling insect’s little world of cares, 

Descends in silence, while around waves on 

The mighty forest, reckless what is gone! 

Such is man’s doom—-and ere an hour be flown, 

Start not, thou trifler, such may be thy own!” 











* * * * * * * 


Oh! what is nature’s strength ?—the vacant eye 

By mind deserted hath a dread reply, 

The wild delirious laughter of despair, 

The mirth of frenzy—seek an answer there! 

Turn not away, though Pity’s cheek grow pale, 

Close not thine ear against their awful tale. 

They tell thee, Reason wandering from the ray 

Of faith, the blazing pillar of her way, 

In the mid darkness of the stormy wave, 

Forsook the struggling soul she could not save. 

Weep not, sad moralist, o’er desert plains, 

Strewed with the wrecks of grandeur—moulder- 
ing fanes, 

Arches of triumph, long with weeds o’ergrown, 

And regal cities, now the serpent’s own: 

Earth has more awful ruins—-one lost mind, 

Whose star is quench’d, hath lessons for mankind 

Of deeper import than each prostrate dome 

Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome, 





COMMUNICATED. 
LIBERTY. 


Perhaps no position is more true, than 
that the pleasure of any possession is al- 
ways heightened in our estimation, by 
contrasting the present enjoyment of it 
with the recollection of its loss. And if 
we reflect upon the various evils that life 
gives us daily fresh cause to weep over, 
| know of none that so immediately strikes 
upon the heart, as that arising from the 
loss of our liberty. ‘The invasion of our 
natural rights—the yoke of foreign servi- 
tude—the degrading epithet of Bondsmen 


| —All these sound, alas! how discordant 


to the ears of a free-born being. Let us 
picture to ourselves, the unhappy captive 
Greek, who has succeeded in bursting 
asunder the bonds of Algerine slavery; 
and let us in fancy place him (after his 
liberation from thraldom) on the bleakest 
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desert of the wild, with nothing but the 
vast expanse of space before him; with no 
voice to soothe his ear; no human face 
divine te fix the attention of his eye. Yet 
surely in that solitude, where his soul 
walks abroad in its own majesty, unclog- 
ged by the fetters of the tyrant, his 
thoughts must be more pleasing, more 
consonant with the dignity of his nature, 
than when ministering to the pleasures of 
the Haram his eye was momentarily fas- 
cinated by the splendor of servile beauty, 
or his ear imbibed the rich, but sickly 
melody, ofthe reluctant song; what would 
be his sentiments: —Now again I am mas- 
ter of myself; the world is all before me, 
where tochoose; and surely the exercise 
of my will is among the first of human 
privileges. With buoyant step he treads 
that earth, whereon the heavy clanking 
chains, dolefully resounding, no longer 
impress him with the memory of joys 
departed never to return; but exulting in 
the restoration of this long lost treasure, 
would not his heart beat responsive to the 
delightful measure of an inspired “child 
of song.” 
Oh! if there be, on this earthly sphere, 
A boon, an offering, Heaven holds dear, 
Tis the last libation Liberty draws 
From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her 
cause. 


In short, Nihil est dalcius Libertate— 
and the anecdote of the Sicilian Damo- 
cles strongly illustrates the truth of this 
maxim. Surrounded by the most exqui- 
site viands, and gorgeously arrayed in the 
imperial purple, how awful must his sen- 
sations have been at the sight of the hair- 
suspended sword; a perfect symbol of ca- 
pricious tyranny, threatening an immedi- 
ate dissolution of that enchantment, which 
diffused its bewildering influence over his 
senses. How finely does the poet Homer 
moralize on this subject, in his beautiful 
fable of Ulysses’ companions enslaved by 
the enchantress Circe, and degraded in 
consequence to the lowest level of brutal 
misery; while the hero himself, the in- 
structive model of the picture, stands be- 
fore them, retaining the characteristic dig- 
nity of his form and nature; and awfully 
inculcating the moral precept, that when 
we lose our liberty, all is lost. But with- 
out ascending to the epic style, we may 
derive a very highly instructive lesson 
from Acsop’s fable of the town and country 
mouse, In this instance the contrast is 
more directly drawn, and the unadulter- 
ated memory of the country mouse, in the 
midst of danger, a danger too, incurred by 
dereliction of its simple liberties, strongly 
depicts the sense of having lost its most 
precious enjoyment by the pithy exclama- 
tion. “Give me my narrow cell and lib- 
erty.” 
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BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 
OOKER & REYNOLDS, at the oilice of 
the Nationat RepuBtrican, Vo. 108, Main 
street, Cincinnali, are prepared to execute, in 
the best manner, Books, Pamphlets, Handbills, 
Bills of Lading, Circular Letters, Cards, and 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


wettev=Press Printing, 


At the shortest notice, on very reasonable terms. 


Magistrate’s Blanks, Apprentices’ Indentures, 
Mortgages, Quit-Claim and Warranty Deeds, 
constantly on hand for sale. BLANKS, of all 
kinds, neatly printed to order. 


PERIODICAL WORKS. 

ape te at for the following periodi- 
~J cal works, published by Briss & Wurrkr, 
New-York, will be received by J. P. Foorr, No. 
14, Lower Market street: 

The Atlantic Magazine, published monthly 

The Museum of Literature and Science, do. 

The Minerva, weekly 





The New-York Medical and Physical Journal, | 
conducted by Doctors Francis & Beck, pub- | 


lished quarterly. 

The New-York Monthly Chronicle of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, conducted by an association 
of Physicians. ; 

ALSO, 

The Westminster Review, published quarter- 

ly in London. 


Cc. MUNROE, DENTIST, 





HAYiss located himself permanently in this || 


city, and taken the rooms recently occupi- 
ed by Dr. Ratrie, No. 7, Broapway, near the 
Hotel, offers his professional services to the citi- 
zens generally; and will perform all the opera- 


tions upon the TEETH, or insert from ONE to a 


FULL SET in his usual safe, easy and expeditious 
manner. Those numerous Ladies and Gentle- 
men who have honored him with their confidence 
and patronage, will be pleased to accept his 
most heartfelt thanks. 

P. S. It has been said, that owing to the high 
charges of gentlemen in this profession, that but 
a small portion of citizens could enjoy the bene- 
fits of agood set of teeth. I will take this oppor- 
tunity tosay, that my charges shall be so regu- 
lated that ALL PERsons may be attended to. 

January 1, 1825. 


Council Chamber, Dec. 30, 1824. 
\ HEREAS it appears that this city is in 

reat danger from incendiaries and other 
vile Kea profligate persons: 

Be it therefore Resolved, That the legal voters 
of the City of Cincinnati be, and they are here- 
by notified to mect at the room now occupied 
as a Council Chamber, on Third street, on Mon- 
day, the \7th day of January, 1825, polls to open 
at 8, A. M. and ciose at 6, P. M. and then and 
there by plurality of votes decide whether the 
Council shall levy and collect an ad valorem tax 
of one twelfth of one per centum for the special 
purpose of defraying the expenses of a “NIGIIT 
WATCH” during that portion of the year when 
the board shall deem such a Watch necessary. 
Those voters in favor of such a tax, shall put 
into the ballot box, a ticket on which shall be 
written the word “ Affirmative ;”’ those against 
it, the word “ Negative.” 

Resolved, That Mr, John Rice be, and he is 
hereby appointed to solicit donations from those 
citizens who are paying no tax for real estate, 
for the purpose of defraying a portion of such 
expenses as the Council shall deem it necessary 
to incur, on account of their establishing a night 


watch in this city. 
Attest, JOHN GIBSON, Jr. Clerk. 
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NEW BOOKS;. 
Just received and for sale at the Bookstore, Ne. 
14, Lower Market street : 


Lowe, on the present} Highlanders 
state of England Saratoga 
Notes on Mexico Smith on Epidemics 
Potter on Church Go-] Smith on Typhus 
vernment Brande’s Chemistry 
Parry’s last Voyage Ure’s Chemical Dict’y, 
Capt. Lyon’s Journal | Jones on Hemorrhage 
Gould’s Stenography | Ferrier’s Med. History 
Bennet’s Book Keeping| Lannec on the Chest 
Brown’s Philosophy Hall on Diagnosis 
Pickering’s Review Bedingfield’s Practice 
Redwood, a Novel Hosack’s Med. Essays 
Matthew Wald Colles’ Anatomy 
The Albigenses Cross on Variolus Epi- 
Sayings and Doings demic. 
Spanish Daughter (To be con*inued.) 


United States Literary Gazette. 
No. 16—Decemser 1, 1824, 


CONTENTS. 
Reviews.—Body and Soul. Peep at the Pil 
|grims, in Sixteen Hundred Thirty-Six. Rob- 
ert Robinson’s Sermons. Wordsworth’s Poeti- 
'cal Works. 

MiscetLtany.—On the Common Systems ot 
English Grammar, No. II]. Law Books. Edin- 
burgh Review. Hull’s Memoirs. 

Portry.—Song of the Grecian Amazon.— 

‘The Prospect of Death. Part of the XIXth 
/Psalm. Autumnal Nightfall. 

| InveELLiGENcE.—Musical Barometer. Greek 
Newspapers. Redwood. The Niger. Newly 
| Discovered Reptile. Proposed Work. Adver- 
| tisements. 

Subscriptions for this work received by Joun 
P. Foorr, at No. 14, Lower Market street. Pub- 
lished at Boston, semi-monthly—price 5 dollars 
per annum. 


ESSRS, E. BLISS & FE. WHITE, of New- 
York, and Messrs. WELLS & LILLY, of 
Boston, are now publishing by subscription, n 
SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 
By M. Matte-Brun, 
Editor of the “Annales des Voyages,” &c. 


This work is to be completed in seven large 
' $vo. volumes—containing over 650 pages each, 

The English translation is published in Lon- 
don, in parts or half volumes. Eight have al- 
|ready appeared. The American edition will be 
an exact copy of the English, elegantly printed 
on fine paper, and put to subscribers at the low 
price of $1 50 per number. 

The first number of the American edition is 
now in the press, and the remainder will follow 
in regular succession. 

There can be no doubt of the great value of 
the work, and that it is by far the most exten- 
sive, accurate, and interesting work which has 
ever been published on the subject of Geogra. 
phy. The literary jonrnals of Europe univer- 
sally bear testimony to the great merit of the 
author. 

The Geography of the United States will be 
carefully revised, and such corrections and ad- 
ditions made as may appear necessary. 

* _* Subscriptions received by Jonn P. Foorr. 
No. 14, Lower Market street, Cincinnati. 
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Published on Sarurpays, by JOHN. P. 
FOOTE, at the Book store, No. 14, Lower 
Market street; at THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


IN ADVANCE. 
yee Looker & Reynolds, Printers, 



































No. 108, Main street. 





